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NOON DISCOURSES. 
BY J. H. N. 
XX. 
EVERY MAN A PROPHET. 

HE Bishop of G——~- said on reading our 
Hanp-Book, that he thought we made 

too much account of individual experience. 
In the old settled countries, like England, 
they have had to regard individuals as a 
part of the great machinery of the church, 
and to make comparatively little account 
of individual exercises. Now it seems to 
me that this criticism is a confession that 
English religion is Judaic. But so far as the 
criticism is true of us, that we make great 
account of individual experience, it is a com- 
mendation of us, as having made some ap- 
proach towards Christianity. The Jewish 
church was a body in which inspiration was 
manifest ; but it was not general inspiration ; 
it was sporadic. A man here and there was 
inspired to communicate with God. There 
was no direct communication with him ex- 
cept through the prophets. Moses seems to 
have seen the difficulty and lamented it. 
When certain men came to him and com- 
plained that two others in the camp were 
prophesying, and called on him to rebuke 
them, he said, “ Enviest thou for. my sake ? 
Would God that all the Lord’s people were 
prophets, and that the Lord would put his 
spirit upon them.”” But Moses never realized 
what he so much wished for. The promise of 
the new Covenant was that God should pour 
out his spirit upon all flesh. ‘ And your sons 
and your daughters shall prophesy; your old 
men shall dream dreams, and your young men 
shall see visions.” The promise is not con- 
fined to a great man here and there. That is 
the promise of Christianity ; that is Christian- 
ity. We have no right to talk about Christ- 
ianity that has not that blessing in it. All 
else is Judaism. The great Gistinction be- 
tween Christianity and Judaism is this; in 
Christianity all the Lord’s people are prophets. 
Judaism was, to speak in political language, 
an aristocracy: Christianity is a democracy. 
The blessings that were given to a few in Ju- 
daism, were given to all in Christianity ; and 
it seems to me that it is absolutely necessary 
that we should make great account of individ. 





ual experience, and not allow individuals to be 
sunk and swallowed up in corporations. We 
shall find that God will not leave individuals 
to be dealt with and saved by their teachers 
alone, but will bring them all into the liberty 
and power to become sons of God themselves. 
*‘ They shall not teach every man his neighbor, 
and every man his brother, saying, know the 
Lord, for all shall know me from the least to the 
greatest.” There again is Christianity—that 
is the New Covenant. The New Testament, or 
Covenant, which describes Christianity, is set 
forth in these words: “I will put my laws 
into their mind, and write them in their 
hearts.” That is the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost. “They shall not teach every man 
his neighbor.” They shall not need that 
teaching ; they shall know God for themselves. 
* All shall know me from the least even unto 
the greatest.” That is Christianity, and 
nothing more. That is the new Covenant. 
You find in the epistles of John, that this was 
declared to be the fact in the Church. He 
said, “* Ye need not that any man teach you ; 
but the anointing which ye have received of 
him abideth in you, and teacheth you of all 
things.” There then is his declaration, that 
the New Covenant which had been promised was 
actually fulfilled in their individual experience. 
It was the experience not merely of the teach- 
ers and preachers, but of the whole church, 
from the least even to the greatest. They 
had an anointing, and needed not that any man 
should teach them. They all knew the Lord. 
We cannot do a better thing than go back and 
study the Primitive Church. That old church 
had things better than we have, notwithstand- 
ing it had no railroads, nor telegraphs, nor 
drinking saloons. It could drink at the foun- 
tain of life. It knew what the New Covenant 
was. The promises of God were fulfilled in 
them, and they had what Moses wished for, 
and died without getting a sight of. Let us 
go back and lay hold of the promise 
of the Spirit that they had, when they 
knew the Lord from the least to the greatest. 
Let us not be afraid of fanaticism—let us not be 
afraid we shall fall into wildfire and foolishness 
and have to be helped out, but let us seek 
Christianity—seek communication with God, 
as the great and only blessing for men. 


OUT AND BACK. 


NOTHING VENTURE, NOTHING HAVE. 
Home-Talk by J, H. N., July 10, 1967. 


We. had a play when I was young, in 
which we used to give what are called 
*‘ outs.” A boy would leave his station and 
go as far as he dared toward his adversaries, 


and then run back. That we called an out. 
If the boy had a good deal of courage he would 
perhaps go quite round the enemy, thus pro- 
voking him to a chase, and making an oppor- 
tunity for his own party to take prisoners. 
The law of profit required the boy to make as 
daring an excursion as possible; and the law 
of safety required him not to go so far that he 
could not be sure of a return. That play was 
an illustration of a great universal principle, 
not only in human affairs, buteven in God’s 
administration. Let us call it the law of Out 
and Back, and see how far we can trace it. 

In commerce, all the great fortunes are 
made by men who well understand this law of 
Out and Back. A ship is loaded with home 
goods and sent to China. That is an out. 
After an absence of months or years, it returns 
with a load of tea or silk, and a great profit on 
the venture both ways. If the ship stays at 
home, there is no profit. If it gives an owt, 
and is caught by rocks, storms, or pirates, there 
is no profit. But if it makes a clean circuit 
out and back under good management, it 
brings its owner a fortune. 

So it is in all the operations of trade and 
manufactures. You invest your capital in 
goods to be sold, or in material to be manufac- 
tured ; you pay for transportations; you hire 
men ; you build warehouses and shops and ma- 
chinery ; and so for a long time you are giv- 
ing an owt: your money is gone from you, 
perhaps without much apparent promise of 
return. But by and by you get your goods 
to market and the money begins to come back. 
In most cases, the longer and more daring the 
circuit, the greater the profit. 

Christ showed his appreciation of the law 
of Out and Back, in the parable of the talents. 
He criticised the servant that hid his talent 
in a napkin, for not knowing enough to “ put 
it to the exchangers.” The foolish man was 
too prudent to give an owt, and se in the end 
lost all. 

The law of Out and Back is all important 
in war. The finest studies the newspapers 
gave us in the war of the rebellion were the 








“raids ’’ of such men as Kilpatrick and Stone- 
man. Their way was to ride swift and far 
into the enemy’s territory; crossing whole 
states, and perhaps making a circuit clear 
round some stationary army; striking sharp 
and rapid blows at exposed points; and then 
get back with as little loss as possible. A 
daring out, and asafe return, made a splendid 
raid. 

These illustrations (which are but a few of 
many that might be given), will help us to see 
what God hasdone. The mission of Christ, 
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his death and resurrection, and his return to 
heaven, constituted a great circuit, like that of 
a ship or a raid. God sent him ont and 
brought him back. His raid destroyed the 
works of the devil. His voyage brought back 
for treasure the souls of men. He “ descend- 
ed into the the lower parts of the earth,” and 
then “ascended far above all heavens.” If 
he had stayed in heaven, there would have 
been no salvation. If he had stayed in the 
** deep,” there would have been no salvation. 
But giving an owt, even to death and the verge 
of hell, and then making his way back by the 
resurrection to the bosom of the Father, he 
surrounded us and re-captured us from Satan. 

The race-course is a circuit, out and back, 
and it may furnish us with convenient terms, 
as the stadium did to Paul. They talk of the 
“‘ quarter pole,” and the ‘ half-mile pole,” 
and the “home stretch.” Christ was evi- 
. dently at the “‘ half-mile pole” of his circuit 
when he reached the grave. With his res- 
urrection commenced the “ home stretch.” 
But we must not imagine that he got back to 
the judges’ stand immediately after he disap. 
peared from earth. He said to Mary, “I 
have not yet ascended to my Father.” He 
appeared to the disciples from time to time for 
- forty days. He had a work to do after he 
disappeared from them, for he said to them, 
** I go to prepare a place for you.” He had 
to “* ascend above all heavens;’’ and doubt- 
less his ascent was a part of his work and his 
race. It was in ascending through the vari- 
rious heavens and displacing them, that he 
did his work of preparing a place for his dis 
ciples. Indeed, we may as well assume that 
the ‘“* home stretch”’ was as long as the “ out,” 
and in that case, since we know that he was 
more that thirty years in his descent to the 
grave, we must conceive that he was also 
more than thirty years in his ascent through 
the heavens to the bosom of the Father. 
This reckoning brings us to his Second Com- 
ing, in A. D. 70, as the terminus of his cir- 
cuit. His Out and Back reached from his 
birth to his Second Advent ; and his death and 
resurrection were at the turning point of his 
career. 


Our moral from all this shall be that of 
Paul—* Let this mind be in you which was 
also in Christ Jesus.”” He descended that he 
might ascend. He and his Father loved the 
law of Out and Back. We will follow them. 
Christ tells us, and Paul tells us, that “ ex- 
cept a corn of wheat fall into the ground and 
die, it abideth alone ; but if it die it bringeth 
forth much fruit.” This is the universal law 
of profit—Out and Back. We will commit 
ourselves, our friends, and our fortunes to it. 
If we fall into suffering, we will reckon that 
God is sending us down that he may bring us 
up. If our friends leave us by death or even 
by folly or sin, we will comfort ourselves with 
the assurance that God knows their ways and 
has appointed their circuits. If he sends them 
to Hades he will bring them back. If they go 
away like the prodigal into wickedness and 





misery, they will find a turning point and a 
“home stretch.” If we have an only son, or 
any person or thing as dear as an only son, 
we will do as God did for us—send our treas- 
ure, at his bidding, out on the farthest circuit 
of absence and suffering, for the joy that is set 
before us in the coming back. We will study 
this great law of Out and Back, as worth more 
than all the laws of Astronomy—as the law of 
spiritual gravitation, which brings us to God 
and binds us to God, and assures us that what- 
soever and whosoever goes out from God 
shall be brought back to God with increase 
and joy. 


STORY OF A LUNATIC. 


{ Mr Burt, the writer of the following, is now a 
sane man, and has been for nearly twenty years ; and 
he is a modest man, and would not have thought of 
telling his story, if I had not invited him to do so. 
My object in drawing him out is the same that I had 
in view when I invited the victims of Diotrephiasis 
to tell their experience. It is good for such people 
to expose the devil’s works in themselves. Honest 
confession is the way to absolution from all the re- 
mains and effects of evil spirits. And the thoughts, 
feelings and adventures of the insane may be profit- 
able subjects of study to humane thinkers, and enter- 
taining to all. Ihope the CrrcuLar may be the 
medium ot many such confessions. J. H. NJ 
IN my story published in a late number of the 

Circuar I related the circumstance of my 
separation from the Congregational Church and 
uniting with the Baptists, and of meeting with 
much opposition from my friends in conse- 
quence. I will here mention some incidents 
connected with my insanity and my going to 
the Hospital. My friends reasoned and ex- 
postulated with me to no effect but to confirm 
me ir my resolution to be baptized. I was 
ready, I told them, to suffer martyrdom to 
be baptized. When they saw that their reason- 
ings failed, my mother proposed to take a jour- 
ney with me to Schenectady to visit a large 
circle of relations, thinking by that means to 
divert my mind from the subject of baptism. 
But I saw the bait at once, and told her plainly 
that I would not go until I had been baptized ; 
that done, I would go if she desired it. Accor- 
dingly I was baptized, and then made the jour- 
ney of one hundred and fifteen miles. After 
my return I thought that I should not 
have been baptized at all, if I had taken the 
journey first. However, I still continued in an 
unsettled state of mind, and would occasionally 
get up in the night and wander about the coun- 
try, sometimes on foot and sometimes on 
horseback. 


One night, after lying awake a long time, 
I got up, took my horse, and rode off several 
miles to see a man with whom I had some busi- 
ness and who kept a public house in Enfield, 
Conn. There I fell in company with a young 
fellow, an entire stranger to me, who said he 
was going out west to the place where my 
brother lived. The devil put it into my head 
to go with him, and off I went on foot, leaving 
my horse there feeding in the street. I had a 
watch, which he seemed to take quite a fancy to. 
As we walked along, he frequently inquired 
what time it was. I became quite familiar with 
him, and when we got to Hartford he wanted to 
take my watch and wear it in his pocket through 
the city. I objected at first, but he plead that 





he wanted it for display ; so I consented to let 
him take it. 

I might mention here that the horse I left 
feeding in the street found out by -instinet or 
some other means that I had gone, turned 
about and went home. On the way home she 
had to cross the river, over which was a bridge 
and a toll-gate. Here was adilemma. The 
dumb beast had to stop; but word was sent to 
the gate-keeper by Mr. Abbee, the keeper of 
the public house in Enfield, to let her go free. 
He did so, and the dumb beast did better than 
I did, for she went directly home; but I wan- 
dered away with a vagabond and got into a 
bad scrape. But to my story: 

Having walked through the city, we pro- 
posed to stop under a shade tree and rest 
awhile in the middle of the day, as it was very 
warm. ‘The place was a little out: from the 
city on the road leading west. I was thirsty, 
and proposed to my companion that we should 
go and get a drink of water. He was not dry, 
he said, I might go and he would stay there un- 
der the tree. I went around to the backside 
of the house to the well and drank what I 
wanted. When I came back to the tree he was 
gone, and I have never seen him nor the 
watch since. I went on in search of him, 
inquiring of every one I met if they had seen 
such a fellow, giving a description of him, 
but I could get no track of him. I kept up 
this fruitless search until evening, when I ar- 
rived at a school-house where the people were 
collecting for an evening meeting. I! went in 
and sat down with the rest of them and soon 
ascertained, from what was said, that their 
minister had disappointed them and would not 
be there that evening. I embraced the opportu- 
nity, and introducing myself (for I was an en- 
tire stranger to all of them), took a text and 
preached to them. My hearers appeared much 
interested, and one of their number spoke of 
my coming as quite a providence. He came to 
me at the close of the meeting and invited me 
to go home with him and stay over night. I 
did so. 

The next morning I started early in pursuit 
of the fellow who took my watch. I had not 
gone fur before I came up with a boy at a farm- 
house who had ahorse. I persuaded him to 
lend me the horse that I might ride on and 
overtake the thief. I got on the horse and rode 
on,how many miles I don’t know ; but ascertain- 
ing that the rogue had taken the stage the night 
before, I turned about and rode back to the 
neighborhood where I borrowed the horse, in- 
quiring as I went for its owner; when I was 
overtaken and arrested by the Sheriff and his 
posse as a horse-thief. This was going from the 
sublime to the ridiculous ; but there was no get- 
ing away from it. I was among strangers ; my 
word was not taken. I was carried to Hartford, 
had a trial, and was shut up in jail for horse- 
stealing. My friends in Hartford sent word to 
my mother, informing her of my situation. She 
with the assistance of her friends and neighbors, 
and a letter from their minister, succeeded after 
two or there weeks in convincing the authorities 
that I was deranged, and then took me home. 
That was the only time I ever got into such a 
scrape in all my mad wanderings. The affair 
decided my friends to take me tc the Hospital, 
And who could blame them ? H. B. 

( To be continued.) 
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THE INTERIOR OF THINGS. 


HE secret of happiness lies in fixing the at- 

tention on good, and not on the limitations 
This is equivalent to saying, that the 
secret of happiness lies in looking at the in- 
terior instead of the exterior ; for in speaking of 
good and its limitations, we conceive of good as 


of it. 


central, and the limitations of it, or evil, as the 
circumference. 
happiness, or the communion of good, lies in 
turning attention to the interior of things, and 
not to the exterior. 


, | find myseif in a state of salvation by virtue 
of the establishment of that principle in me. I 
have unspeakable reason for gratitude to God 
for salvation ; and by salvation I mean grace 
given unto me, which has turned my eye from 
the surface to the centre—from evil, which is in 
its nature the external, or periphery and limita- 
tion of good, to good itself, which is the soul 
and core of all things. As I reflect on the sub- 
ject, I perceive clearly, that al! I lack of being 
perfectly happy—all that I lack of perfect sym- 
pathy and unity with God and the heavenly 
hosts, is exactly measured by what I lack of 
continuance in the inéerior view of things. So 
far and so often as my attention is caught and 
entangled by external events, and I am drawn 
into a view of the dead surface of things, which 
presents a mixture of good and evil, so far lam 
out of order—so far evil has power over me 
and distresses me. But so far and so often as 
my soul returns to the vitality of things, and 
finds there the central good, I am healthy in 
soul and body. 

We all understand the‘ distinction between 
the letter and the spirit of the Bible, and of 
language in general. We understand the declar- 
ation of Paul that “ the letter killeth, but the 
spirit giveth life;” that is, that a person who 
takes simply an external view of any thing, even 
the Bible, finds on the whole there is nothing in 
it but chaff. The only words that really do 
us any good are those which enter into our in- 
terior life. Such words have a soul in them; 
and it is this soul which conveys to us their 
real effect. The simple letter will do us no 
good ; it excites expectations that will never be 
fulfilled ; it gives a show of truth, but the ap- 
parent benefit turns out to be chaff. This prin- 
ciple can be applied not only to the Bible, and 
to language, but to the whole circle of existence. 
All things have these two sides to them, letter 
and spirit. In all ¢ransactions there is letter 
and spirit ; and from facts continually occurring 
both great and small, we get benefit or disap- 


pointment according as the view we take of 


them is exterior or interior. 


For instance, the Second Coming is a fact 
recorded in the New Testament in the form 
of prophecy. But precisely the same record 
might have been made in a historical form; it 
makes no difference to us whether the record 
looks forward or backward, if we receive it as 
inspired. It is there recorded as a fact. Now 
looking at it from the outside, people are perpet- 
ually confused, bewilder themselves and the 
whole world on the subject, and make it a source 
of infinite mischief and error. All the advan- 


tage we have over the rest of the world in res- 


pect to that fact, lies in this: We have gone 
back to the spiritual position, in which we 


see its interior reality—then it is simple 


Hence, as was said, the secret of 


and perfectly plain to us. We recognize it, 
first as an interior soul-fact; and then the 
body of it also becomes all plain. We see 
every thing harmonized; and it proves to us a 
fact full of profit, and edification, and spirit- 
ual life. 

I repeat, that all facts present within them- 
selves these two faces. The two common dis- 
tinctions of exterior and interior face, pertain 
to all events; and we get good or evil accord- 
ing to the position from which we view them, 
and the face which we recognize and accept. 
We may take a sweeping position, and assume, 
on the ground of the truth of the Bible, and 
the truth that comes by experience, that it is as 
good as a mathematical fact, that “ All things 
work together for good to them that love God” 
—all things without exception. Now if this is 
so, every fact that occurs has a meaning in it; 
there is good in it. Viewed from the outside, 
there may seem to be no meaning, or to be an 
evil meaning in any given fact. It may be rec- 
ognized as a mere dead fact, unconnected with any 
purpose of God, or with the laws of nature, by 
those who are without discrimination and in- 
sight. Viewed in this spirit of unbelief it may 
be insignificant, or significant of evil, and so 
may make a bad impression on us, and make us 
unhappy. Indeed, God has so arranged things 
in this world at least, for the purposes of educa- 
tion, that the outside face of the majority of 
facts is evil. Yet we know, that notwithstand- 
ing a fact may produce an evil impression on 
us, it still has infolded in it a good meaning. 
If we understand the soul of it, we shall find it 
full of good. If we get where we can read 
the purpose of God, we shall find every fact 
full of chime and music. God is in every 
thing that takes place; and a state of salvation 
is a state in which it becomes perfectly natural 
to slip round back of the outward front of 
things, and to search out the interior, God- 
meaning of them. 

All spiritual men get into the habit of noticing 
special providences.: This is strictly philosophical 
in itself, although it may run into foolish in- 
terpretations. People may misuse the idea, and 
discover in facts meanings which do not ex- 
ist. Yet the search is philosophical. All that 
is needed, is care in the interpretation. All that 
we are looking on is a bouk that God has writ- 
ten, and we may be perfectly sure there isa 
meaning in every word of it. On the one 
hand, it will not do to be hasty and make guess- 
work of reading it; and on the other, it will 
not do to throw away any of the words as 
having no meaning; for he who throws away 
facts, is as foolish as he who reads them accor- 
ding to his own fancies. In truth, there isa 
record of God’s purposes in every word of 
the book ofevents; and we should yet into the 
habit of reading and interpreting every thing 
that goes on around us. If there is some 
meaning contained in every event, then by trac- 
ing events up to the purpose of God, the whole 
universe of action becomes light and joyful to 
us, because it is seen to be full of God. 

All things work for good to the interior—to 
the soul. All external facts serve the interior 
of the universe. Our outward connections and 
relations with events all conspire to serve our 
souls, and our bodies too, as fast as our bodies 
come into subjection to our souls. Those who 
love God are joined to him at the centre; and 








if all things work for his good, of course they 
do for those who are joined to him. 

The same thing that has been spoken of as 
applying to the Bible, to language, to history, 
facts of every kind, is applicable to objects of 
enjoyment of every kind. We seek pleasure, as 
God intended we should, in food, in music, in 
the sexual relation, and in harmonies of various 
kinds, that present themselves to the senses. 
But here, as in every thing else, are two faces— 
interior and exterior, letter and spirit, soul and 
body. We shall succeed in gaining pleasure in 
those things, just so far only as we learn to seek 
the soul of them and not the body. If we get 
behind the letter, and embrace the spirit of 
pleasure, then we shall find substantial reality 
in it. If we take the opposite course, we shall 
find ourselves disappointed ; reality falls short of 
expectation, and we are cheated. All material 
goods are in their very nature cheats. They 
are beautiful appearances—not realities, This 
world was intended to be a show, and it is a 
very valuable une if we let it lead us to the re- 
ality behind it. But if we stop in the show, we 
make it a disastrous cheat to ourselves, and turn 
what God intended as a blessing, into an awful 
hoax. Here again, the secret of happiness lies 
in seeking after the spirit, and not sticking in 
the letter of enjoyment. 

To carry this principle up to its ultimate gen- 
eralization, the real interior of the whole uni- 
verse is God—the Father and the Son. 
are the soul and substance of all things; and 
all other things are but shows and vehicles of 
that inner substance. Our salvation consists in 
our getting into a state of continuous attention 
to that inner substance. Fix your eye on the 
Father and the Son. By fastening attention 
there, and keeping open communication with 
them, the universe is made a blessed re. 
ality to us, and its life and joy will flow into 
our souls. If our hearts and minds are in that 
condition, we shall not be driven about by 
chance. We have entered into interior relations 
and vital contact with a living thing ; it is per- 
fect intelligence, perfect love; it is superior to 
us, and reigns over us; and in proportion as our 
communication with that intelligence increases, 
we shall find ourselves a great deal better than 
we expected. We shall find in ourselves more 
wisdom than we ever expected ; we shall be con- 
scious of the constant operation of God’s wisdom 
and intelligence in us, and continually find our- 
selves growing wiser and better. 

Now what we want is, to learn thoroughly 
this great lesson of taking the interior view of 
things. We must learn to look at all action 
and all pleasure, in the spirit, without sticking 
in the letter, and to have a habit of holding the 
heart open to God, the great centre and soul of 
all things. We shall then find it natural to behave 
well, and be happy. It is perfectly easy ; all 
the difficulty consists in learning this lesson. 
The principle in the case may be readily under- 
stood. Attention toa thing, spiritually consid- 
ered, is contact with it; and contact is the same 
thing as contagion. The serpent gets the atten- 
tion of the bird, and through that has spiritual 
communication with it, and so gains a power 
which puts the bird entirely at his mercy. Soin 
mesmerism. Attention on the part of the sub- 
ject puts him under the power of the manipula- 
tor. This power, which we all understand by 
such examples as these, is recognized in the Bible. 
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“If thine eye be single thy whole body shall be 
full of light,” is a general affirmation that the 
attention governs the spiritual condition. Take 
another example. Paul speaks of those who 
“eat and drink damnation to themselves, not 
discerning the Lord’s body.” Thatis, their at- 
tention not being on the inéerior ot the institu- 
tion or ordinance, what should convey edifica- 
tion and life, becomes a curse. Again, Paul 
says, “ We all, beholding as in a glass the glory 
of the Lord, are changed into the same image.” 
There too, the ideais, that by attention we are 
brought under a power that transforms and as- 
similates us to itself. 

We have had experience enough to know that 
every sort of happiness depends upon the flow of 
the river of life into us; and that this flow finds 
its channel through our interior attention. The 
diversion then, of attention to some external 
thing, operates on our whole life, like a ligature 
on the arm; it stops the circulation. If you 
overlie your arm, you wake in the morning and 
find it numb, distressed, dead. You rub it un- 
til the circulation returns, and it feels well. So 
also, you go to bed at night, lively and joyful 
ia spirit, and during sleep your attention either 
becomes dormant with the rest of the senses, or 
else some evil spirit takes advantage of your 
spirit’s being in a floating, uncontrollable state 
(in which of course it is running externally), and 
you wake up feeling bad, barren, distressed, out 
of joint. Your body has overlaid your soul, 
and it feels just as your arm did when the cir- 
culation stopped. But just as soon as you can 
get your attention started in the right way, you 
become happy again. The thing which takes 
place in sleep, takes place in business, and in 
the case of any absorbing external pursuit. 
When you get taken up with business, and fall 
into a state of bad feeling, your body has over- 
laid your soul. Just as soon as you sit down 
and turn your attention in the right direction, 
you become happy again. So, if you go into 
any pleasure which diverts the attention, you 
find that the body has overlaid the soul; and 
you have to rub and work to restore the circu- 
lation. This is the secret of all the ups and 
downs in your experience. We can get into a 
state where the body will not overlie the 
soul—where the whole attention will be inev- 
itably and incessantly turned toward God. So 
that whether we eat, drink, or sleep, work or 
play, we shall dwell in the interior truth—in 
the soul of things; and consequently shall be 
happy, without intermission. 

—Home- Talk.—1850. 


OVER-SEA LETTERS. 
Iv. 
London, June 23, 1867. 

T DO not intend to inflict upon you a repetition of 
the London Guide-book ; and yet if one goes sight- 
seeing here, what can one do but talk of the sights? 
Besides those I have already mentioned, there are 
the Tower of London—strong-hold of William the 
Norman; the Crystal Palace—gem of all edifices at 
Sydenham, with its combinations of art and music; 
Hampton court—favorite Palace of King William the 
Third, with its galleries of paintings; and the British 
Museum, that colossal collection of everything re- 
mote, rare and interesting. Each of these places 
contains enough, if comprehended, to cram a man 
with curious lore. But as our faces are set rather to 
the future than to the past, let us be content with 

catching a few of the most salient points. 
At the Tower we surrender ourselves to the 





guidance of a veteran called a warder. He hasa 
hat of antique pattern, garlanded with ribbons; and 
his costume, I am afraid, would provoke unextin- 
guishable laughter from the irreverent boys of any 
Yankee town, so fantastic is it. Here it is solemnly 
assumed to be a part of the ritual, as fixed and re- 
spectable as the Tower itself. So, repressing our in- 
clination to smile, we solemnize ourselves with the 
rest, and enter. Passing by the “Traitor’s Gate,” 
(fatal archway to so many of England’s great men 
in the stormy times of the bygone), we ascend one 
of the main buildings of the fortress. Here we 
note twenty or more effigies of mounted horsemen 
in complete coats of mail, illustrating the chivalric 
age, and glance at the place where tradition reports 
that two young English princes were murdered by 
order of Richard III. Up and down stone stairs, 
and under massive arches, we follow our guide, a 
duly attentive crowd, listening while he points out 
one by one and names the things which take us back 
to the times of Du Bois Gilbert, Ivanhoe, Coeur De 
Lion, and the Black Prince. But when we come to 
the cell where he says Raleigh, our Sir Walter, was 
confined for twelve years, and from which he was 
taken to execution, we feel a throb. Was it here? 
so small, dark, and stony is the room. As I passed 
my hand round the wall in the gloom, I felt a rusty 
nail fixed in the mortar. It would be a suitable 
memento for the Queen to send to the North Caro- 
lina Historical Society. As to the crown jewels and 
regalia, the only note I made of them was that I 
was invited to leave my umbrella in the ante-room 
before entering the sacred apartment where they 
are exhibited in a glass case. This may have. been 
a measure of precaution against robbery, as was 
probably the rather sharp scrutiny which the ancient 
warder bestowed upon us as we passed in review 
before him on coming out. 

From the Tower to the Crystal Palace—a pleas- 
ant transition. Here for a shilling the visitor may 
have a bill of fare as varied as it is agreeable. For 
instance, 1800 paintings, and probably 500 pieces of 
statuary, mostly casts, but finely executed ; an excel- 
lent concert of music, fountains, superb grounds, 
and a representation in full size of the domestic 
architecture of different nations and ages. Here 
you may step intoa Pompeian villa, with an open- 
mouthed dog pictured in mosaic on the floor at the 
threshold, and the legend, “Cave Canem”—beware 
the dog, inscribed by it. This was the Roman’s little 
joke, which he indulged towards his visitors two 
thousand years ago. Or you may enter the still 
earlier home of the Egyptian and the Greek, and 
see in the one the heaviness, and in the other the 
grace which marked their architectural appointments. 
The several later styles of the mediseval gothic, the 
Renaissance and the Elisabethan periods are also 
very completely represented. This exhibition, side 
by side, of the different styles of the building art in 
its progression from antiquity to the present time, is 
very instructive. But the best thing is the Crystal 
Palace itself. 1 am confirmed in the idea that the 
discovery of this iron and glass method of construc- 
tion is the signal of a new era and order of domestic 
architecture. Its external appearance is ever fresh 
and airy, almost lace-like compared with the heavy 
time-stained fronts of other buildings; and internally 
its transparency makes it a garden, as well as the 
ideal of a pure home. 

Of the royal palaces about London, architecturally 
considered, not much is to be said. Kensington 
palace, where the Queen was born, is a plain, brick 
affair, very suitable, a Connecticut man would think, 
for a second-rate factory. Buckingham palace, the 
town residence of the Queen, is handsome, separated 
from the public way by a fenced space or espla- 
nade twenty rods wide, before which a red-coated 
soldier always promenades. St. James’ palace, where 
the court levees are held, is an irregular and therefore 
interesting cluster of old buildings, situated directly 
upon the open street, and some of its court-yards 
are used freely as passages by the people in their 
transit to and from St. James’s Park. The permit- 
ted familiarity of the people with this royal establish- 
ment gave me a strong sense of the innate loyalty 
of the masses, and the good relation between them 
and their sovereign. In St. James’s Park to-day, I 





was overtaken by a highly decorated carriage con- 
taining two ladies. The coachman was a venerable 
personage, with curled wig, cocked hat, breeches and 
gold lace. Two footmen standing behind were 
equally imposing. An elderly woman, evidently of 
the working-class, said to me, 

“Is that the Lord Mare’s carriage, sir?” 

I told her that being a stranger 1 was not ac- 
quainted with the Lord Mayor’sestablishment. 

“T think, sir,’ said she, “it must be the Lord 
Mare’s, and I have had the pleasure this morning of 
seeing her Majesty.” 

“T supposed,” said I, “ that the Queen had not yet 
arrived from Scotland.” 

“Yes sir, she has; I have just come from her at 
Marlboro House, and she is looking quite well, sir.” 

The woman’s tone was that of genuine interest 
and affection, like that with which she would have 
spoken of a relation. 

Hampton Court, though a favorite residence of 
some of the former kings, and, I believe, of Oliver, 
the kingliest of them, isnot now a royal residence, 
but is used as a sort of asylum or charity house for de- 
cayed gentility. It is kept in exquisite order, like 
every other public establishment that I have seen. 
Its approach is by a straight, broad avenue, a mile 
long, bordered by five or six rows of large trees, the 
inner ones being horse-chestnuts. The trunks of the 
latter, I think, average nearly three feet in thickness. 
Below the dense canopy of their foliage, you look 
through a misty interval of eight or ten feet of at- 
mosphere and then comes the green turf on which 
the dappled display of sunshine and shadow is extra- 
ordinary. It is one of the most characteristic sights 
in’ England. The state apartments of Hampton 
Court, named “the King’s bed-chamber,” “the 
Queen’s bed-chamber,” “ the Queen’s drawing room,” 
&c., are hung with paintings, many of them old, and 
some of them masterpieces. They should be such, 
considering their cost. King Charles having paid 
for a series of nine of them by one artist, (not the 
best I thought), about a half million of dollars. 

The British Museunt, large as it is, contains in an 
antiquarian sense, no trash. The mind is at first 
absorbed, then interested, and at length wearied in 
passing from one object to another of first-rate anti- 
quarian note. Autographs of all the celebrities of 
the past, the Magna Charta of king John, the signa- 
ture of Shakspeare, Milton’s contract for the sale of 
Paradise Lost, pages of Pope and Dryden and Wal- 
ter Scott in their own handwriting, the earliest 
printed books, fossils of ali periods splendidly exhib- 
ited, relics of the stone age, of the Lacustrian age, 
of the cave-dwellers and arrow heads from the drift, 
Assyrian and Egyptian remains, the Rosetta Stone, 
&c. these are but some of the curiosities that arrest the 
attention of the visitor, and tempt him to linger and 
lose the thought of time. But the attempt to grasp 
all these objects and dispose of the remote associa- 
tions which they suggest, at once, is fatiguing and 
vain. After I had become thoroughly tired with 
the show, and in a condition in which Julius Czesar 
himself would hardly have raised a sensation if he 
had stood before me, I came to a room containing a 
class of objects which instead of wearying, refreshed 
me. They were the Elgin marbles. I had before 
me the original, veritable frieze of the Parthenon, 
and the sculptures of its pediment, executed by Phi- 
dias and his associates at Athens in the palmiest 
period of Greece. I know not what the reason was, 
but I walked around that room two or three times, 
with a sense of sudden relief. The weight of anti- 
quity rolled off, and the enlivening presence of 
genius, always young, took its place. The sculpture 
is every where defaced and broken; but its spirit 
gleamed through the corroded lines, in ineffaceable 
beauty. You talk in the CrrcuLar about the use of 
material objects becoming to us a sacrament of good 
or evil. In this instance, I am sure1 was intro- 
duced to g good spirit; and when I remember—that 
the New Testament is full of Greece—that Greece 
with its arts was raised up to be a counterpart of Ju- 
daism in the formation of Christ’s body, the resur- 
rection church, the charm of these marbles, trans- 
cending that of mere form, becomes intelligible. 
They are a medium of rapport with the Gentile part 
ot Primitive Christianity. G. 
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COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


One, July 15.—Over 100 acres of our grass 
have been mown. Thirty-six loads of hay were put 
into the barn last Saturday. 


...-A chain fence some twenty rods‘in length has 
just been put up between the highway anda part of 
the lawn. It stretches from one entrance of the 
lawn to the Other, and only needs a coat of paint. 

...-Mr. Francis, the former proprietor of our 
place, was here a day or two since. He has not been 
to O. C., for ten years, and he expressed his delight 
and astonishment, at seeing his old place in its 
new dress. 


....Last night in meeting, Mr. H. and sorne others 
spoke of their temptations; and with the rest Mr. 
Perkins, who said he was greatly tempted to do all he 
could to serve the cause. Mr Woolworth hoped he 
would not try to resist that temptation. 


....A letter was received, a few days since, from 
a man in Sacramento City, Cal., making inquires 
about the qualifications for admission to our society. 
He had read the Zribune’s article about the O. C., 
which he says was “ reprinted in the papers of the 
distant Pacific shore.” 

....There was some complaint made last night, in 
meeting, about the indiscriminate shooting of birds, 
by some of the boys. There is no objection to de- 
stroying the robin, as we have proved him to be the 
big glutton of his race, and the devourer of our fruit, 
but the other birds should be left unmolested. 


...-Last evening, (the 17 inst.), a Mr. Nevoni, 
from Palmyra, N. Y., entertained us by playing on 
the Piano and Violin. He has taught music 
for seven years asa profession. He played “ The 
Jast Rose of Summer” with variations, “ Humming 
Bird Waltz,” of his own composing, and a piece giv- 
ing imitations of Fife and Drum, Guitar, Band, 
Banjo, &c.,on the Piano. He also played simulta- 
neously, “ Yankee Doodle” with his left, and “ Fish- 
ers Hornpipe” with his right hand. This last was 
very cleverly done, and elicited much applause. On 
the Violin, he performed “ Yankee Doodle,” with 
many variations, and gave an imitation of the 
Organ. Altogether it was quite an enjoyable affair. 


....We received yesterday a letter of eight pages 
from a woman in Pensylvania, about one-third of 
which is written in rhyme. Her parents joined the 
Shakers when she was a little child, and she says 
that she was brought up from infancy to worship 
Mother Ann, and to believe that if she left the Shak- 
ers she should go to hell. She says: 


“ Many times I imagined that I had nearly over- 
come my propensities, by living a life of celibacy ; 
but to confess the truth, instead of overcoming and 
subduing my passions by living a Shaker’s life, they 
grew stronger; and not finding the work what I 
expected it to be, I withdrew, and resolved to be- 
lieve in nothing, unless I could find something to 
satisfy my soul.” [It appears she found a husband, 
for she continues], “ Mr. B and I have been 
like two lost sheep on a barren mountain, waiting 
the call of a shepherd.” 


Witiow Prace, July, 16.—On coming down stairs 
quite early this morning (of course this is a very in- 
definite term) we were somewhat surprised to see two 
young women from O. C., which feeling was not at 
all diminished when they quietly told us they had 
“been in the pond.’ The spirit of old grannyism 
must have received a severe thrust this time, as the 
morning was one of the coolest we have had for 
some time. 


New Haven, July 18—Our medical students, 
GEORGE EDWARD CRAGIN, and THEODORE RICHARDS 
Noyks, having passed a successful examination, re- 
ceived their diplomas to-day as Doctors of Medicine. 
Their theses,—both on chemical topics,—were the re- 
sults of original observation and analysis. 





PuBLicaTions RECEIVED.— Zemperance in Congress. 
“Ten-Minute Speeches by Hons. Schuyler Colfax, 
Henry Wilson, Richard Yates, William E. Dodge, 
and others, delivered atthe First Meeting of the Con- 
gressional Temperance Society, Washington, D. C. 





With a list of Pledged Members. 43 pp. New York: 
8. R. Wells, Publisher. 389 Broadway, N. Y.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


GETTING OUT OF DIXIE. 
IL. 

Ep. Crrcutar:—The village of Franklin where 
my last letter left me, is at the head of navigation on 
the Chowan river, and about forty miles from Nor- 
folk on the Roanoke and Sea-board Railroad. It pre- 
sents quite a fresh appearance, and consists of three 
stores, one grog-shop, one hotel, two dwelling houses, 
and railroad-freight and station houses. It is 
situated in a clearing of about fifty acres, shut in 
by dense woods of pine. Near the center of the 
main street is the town pump, minus the pump; 
being a hole in the ground, with a curbing around it, 
and plenty of water at three feet below the surface. 
This shows that the land is not easily drained. Busi- 
ness seemed stagnant, except the slight ripple caused 
by the few travelers who here lie over for the boat 
down the Chowan. 

We took a slow train for Norfolk (but perhaps as 
fast as any they have) and had a good opportunity 
to see the country through which we passed. It was 
mostly forests until near Portsmouth, with here and 
there a plantation. 

Occasionally a stack of chimneys would be 
passed, standing solitary in an opening, now rap- 
idly growing up to weeds and young pines. These 
desolate chimneys tell a sad story of the effects of 
war. And I wondered if1 should ever pass through 
there when instead of the thorn I should see the fir 
tree, and instead of the briar the myrtle tree. 


At the first station where we stopped I saw asight 
somewhat novel to a northerner, but of frequent oc- 
currence at the South. An ox was harnessed into 
the shafts of a cart in precisely the same manner as 
a horse usually is, except that a collar was dispensed 
with, allowing the hames to rest directly on the 
shoulders. Traces, bridle, bit, and rope lines, all 
complete. There he stood quietly chewing his cud, 
unconcerned about the iron horse that was within 
two rods of him blowing off steam at a great rate. 
A colored boy was unloading wood from the cart for 
the railroad company. 1 wondered how many 
such rigs it would take to supply the New York 
Central Railroad with wood. When the cart was 
emptied, the boy placed a board across the top 
of the cart for a seat, seized the lines and whip, 
gave a flourish and a blow, and away they went at 
a good smart trot, negro and ox both seeming to 
enjoy it. A few miles further on, the same scene, 
with a litttle variation was repeated. This time it 
was a “lady ofcolor.” The ox was a huge bull, and 
the cart wasaplow. She was plowing out corn with 
the animal as readily as one ever sees it done with a 
horse. 

In about four hours after leaving Franklin, we 
reached Portsmouth, a place made noted by the late 
war, and needing no description from my pen. 

Our trip from Portsmouth to Norfolk was made 
in a ferry boat of no very modern pattern. Ar- 
riving in Norfolk we proceeded to the slip of the 
steamer Tliomas Kelso, which was to take us to Bal- 
timore. But as five hours must elapse before her 
time for starting we concluded to take a_ stroll 
through the city, which we accordingly did without 
meeting any incident worthy of note unless it was 
seeing negroes carry brick and mortar to the top of a 
four story building. instead of using a hod as at 
the North, they carry everything on their heads. 
The mortar is placed in a pail or bucket, while the 
brick are piled on a board, elevated to the top of the 
head, and thus carried up three or four ladders 
without being touched by the hands and seem- 
ingly with perfect ease. The negroes at the South carry 
(or “ tote”) almost everything on their heads. Pails 
and tubs of water, baskets, trunks, bags of old iron, 
&c., are invariably carried in this way Seeing 
so much of it, I have been led to experiment a little; 
and I am convinced that it is much easier than carry- 
ing by the arms. Whether it tends to blunt the in- 
tellect, or produce disease of the brain, I cannot say; 
but it certainly tends to produce erectness of form, 





After our ramble we returned to the boat, there to 
wait a couple of hours, meanwhile watching the 
boatmen who were loading the boat with green 
peas in barrels, and who made a wild frolick of their 
work. Sometimes their trucks would come together 
with a crash, when a barrei would pop open, and the 
peas fly in all directions. Of coursesuch scenes can- 
not occur when an officer is on deck. 

At six o'clock P.M. the moorings were cast off 
and we steamed across the Elizabeth river to Ports- 
mouth to take on passengers from the Roanoke rail- 
read. The train proved to be more than an hour 
behind time, so that some passengers began to fee) 
uneasy lest the delay would cause a failure to con- 
nect with New York trains leaving Baltimore the 
next morning. “Here more peas were taken on, until 
I calculated that there were about one thousand bar- 
rels on board, and destined for northern markets. 
These peas are brought here daily in small sloops 
that run up all the inlets and creeks within many 
miles of Norfolk and thus procure large quantities of 
them. At last the train arrived, passengers and bag- 
gage were quickly got on board, and we got under 
way for Baltimore, where we arrived the next morn- 
ing about eight o’clock. 

Government had furnished us with transportation 
tickets via the Northern Central Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. We found that there was barely time to reach 
the depot before train time. So we hurried and 
worried, but all to no purpose ; the train had been gone 
three minutes. Learning that no more through trains 
to Elmira, N. Y., would start till about twelve o’clock, 
midnight, we were forced to wait with such pa- 
tience as we had. Finding afterwards that a train 
would leave at noon for Williamsport, Penn., we 
made the best of a very long forenoon, and at 
twelve we were glad to pass out of Baltimore and 
soon entered Pennsylvania. 

How the scene is changed from yesterday’s railroad 
ride! Instead of flat land, pine woods, dilapidated 
buildings, fenceless fields, broken-down army horses 
for teams, rope lines, two wheeled carts, sallow 
countenances &c., &c., we now see rolling land, 
dotted with small patches of woods, beautiful water- 
falls, large manufactories, hundreds of houses within 
a few miles, and no two just alike—all tasty and well 
painted—out-buildings and fences, healthy looking 
orchards, large sleek horses driven with real leather 
lines before wagons of four wheels, men and women 
with rosy cheeks and sprightly steps, all telling me 
that I had got into a region of more enterprise and 
improvement. And my heart went out in thankful- 
ness to God for giving me a home at the North. 

We arrived at Williamsport about eight o’clock 
P. M., where we stopped and spent the night. At 
seven the next morning we stepped on board the 
Express and were whirled onward through the pic- 
turesque hills of Pennsylvania to Elmira, where we 
immediately took a train for Binghampton, but ar- 
rived too late to take the Syracuse train, This day 
was Saturday; but as we had by this time become 
quite accustomed to delays, resigned ourselves 
to the necessity of spending two nights and a 
a day within three (R. R.) hours of home. But the 
delay passed quite pleasantly after all; and the next 
morning we reached our friends, feeling very glad 
that we were out of Dixie. D. E. 8. 


Oneida, N. Y., 1867. 


A RESPONSE TO CRITICISM. 


[ We give below, a part of a private letter to one 
of the new members at O. C.] 





, Iowa, July 7, 1867. 

Dear FrrEnD :—Your last letter was very plain 
but kind, and I certainly feel disposed to see the 
justice of the criticisms you conveyed to me. I feel 
a softness of heart as I write, which leads me to look 
to Christ for deliverance from all the old life of le- 
gality, and to desire the spirit and temper of an 
obedient child. 

I often think of you and am glad in the thought 
that you find the Community so satisfying. Perus- 
ing the CrrcuLaR weekly, in a friendly, listening 
spirit, I learn more and more to appreciate the 
cheerful tone of Community life, and the earnest 
enthusiasm for progress in every thing good. 
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I sometimes compare my present enjoyment of 
its pages with my critical, captious feeling a year 
ago. What a distance my mind has traveled in that 
time! I scarcely know myself, and I have been told 
by one, that she could not have believed it possible 
that I should become so changed. And yet after 
all, my friend, I am inclined to think it more a work 
of separation from old things, than a joining with 
new. Reorganization and establishmentseem only 
begun. One thing has certainly been accomplished, 
many trammels to freedom of thought have been 
cut, and I dare to look things squarely in the face 
which I fearfully avoided only a year ago. 

I compare my own list of botanical collections 
every week with that in the CrrcuLar, with in- 
terest. Who is that lady? H. A. W. 


WOOD-CRAFT. 
xI. 

HEN hunting in the forests of Maine, 

the trapper seldom took the trouble to 
look for deer, and oftentimes would not shoot 
one when it came in his way. “On one occa- 
sion,” said he, “my dog took aftera deer; and 
the animal on being hard pressed, sought my 
protection. It came close up to me, so that I 
could put my hand on its back; it scarcely no- 
ticed me with more than an occasional look that 
seemed to say, ‘Are you not going to drive off 
that snarling cur?’ It was careful to keep me 
close by its side, while it kept its eyes riveted 
upon the dog and fought him with its feet. I 
drove off the dog; but it was not until he had 
ceased his noise and disappeared from sight, that 
the timid deer seemed to realize its close prox- 
imity to me; when, like a bashful maid that for- 
gets to thank her benefactors, it hurried out of 
sight among the bushes.” 

The moose was the trapper’s game; he dis- 
dained to hunt the puny deer when he could 
chase down and capture the noble Alce Ameri- 
canus. He did not hesitate to say that he had, 
in his day, killed a hundred moose. Indeed I 
think that next to trapping the otter, or still- 
hunting the cunning fox, the trapper plumtd 
himself more upon his skill and endurance in 
hunting the moose than on any other part of his 
craft. 

The moose is the largest of the deer kind ; 
frequently weighing as much as twelve hundred 
pounds. These animals are very fleet of foot, 
and when there is no snow to impede their 
flight they will spurn the fastest hound. They 
are mostly taken when the snows are deep ; al- 
though not unfrequently they are shot down 
while wading or swimming in the water. 


As I have hinted before, the trapper had an 
unquestionable aversion to big story-telling ; 
nevertheless he would sometimes while relating 
his moose-hunting adventures, wax so warm 
that his ardor would get the better of his mod- 
eration ; and I fancied on several occasions, 
that even he might possibly not be altogether 
destitute of human weakness. Let us see if we 
can’t convict him ofa little vanity. 

“John,” said he, confidentially, “I have 
never hunted moose with the man who could 
keep up with mein a race. Churchill thought 
that he could do it. ‘Trapper, said he, at one 
time when we put out our dogs after a moose, 
‘if I don’t get the first shot at that moose, you 
needn’t call me Jim Churchill any more.’ 
Well, we-started off, four of usin all; Church- 
ill striking off into such a rapid trot that I soon 
lost sight of him among the trees. “ Well,” 


thought I, ‘if you maintain that break-neck pace 
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for the next six hours, it will be of little con- 
sequence what you may be afterwardscalled. I 
commenced the race at a speed which I thought 
I could maintain to the end, and told my unpre- 
tending comrades to gather up any articles that 
I might leave behind. 


“The noise of the dogs was soon lost in the 
distance, and we now had nothing to do but to 
stick close to the track. By and by I began to 
get warm, and threw away my knapsack; and 
being much relieved I got on somewhat faster 
than before. Continuing to wax warm with the 
chase, I soon cast off my coat. As time wore 
on I thought of Churchill, and began to peer 
ahead through the trees to see if I could get a 
glimpse of him; but not yet. He was a long- 
winded, resolute fellow, and his first impulse 
had carried him far ahead. ‘We shall see, 
thought I, and I pulled on, gradually casting off 
one thing after another until I had no clothing 
but my shirt and pants left. Coming at length 
into an open forest, I saw Churchill, far away 
through the trees laboring under all his rigging 
like a seventy-four gun-ship in a storm; and 
when I overhauled him he was blowing wonder- 
fully, and could only stammer out, ‘ Go it/ 
Tra-a-pper, I am going to take it easy.’ 

“Well, I did go it, and ere long heard the 
sound of the dogs. When I came up to the 
moose, he was standing at bay in the deep snow 
warding off the dogs. I was not long in getting 
a bullet into him. ButI had to wait a long 
time for Churchill and the rest of my comrades. 
The day was extremely cold, and I feared I 
should freeze before I should be able to get my 
clothes. However, they came at last. Churchill 
never contended with me again for the first 
shot at a moose.” 


An old bull moose, when brought to bay, is 
sometimes a very dangerous animal. At such 
times it would be well for the hunter to shoot 
down his game before venturing two near. 


My teacher said, that his dogs once stopped 
a large bull moose; and when he came up 
he found the animal standing in the snow, 
and fighting the dogs. The snow was very 
deep, and the moose could not run fast if he had 
been so disposed; so the old trapper proposed 
to his companion that they should drive the 
moose as far as possible toward their home- 
shanty before shooting him. Whatever they 
could accomplish in that way would save so 
much in hard lugging. They set about urging 
the animal along the desired course, by 
throwing sticks and bits of brush at him; but 
this only enraged him, and he made a plunge for 
the trapper. 

These animals do their fighting with their 
fore feet, and they are powerful enough to strike 
down a man at a blow; but if a man when at- 
tacked by a moose, can succeed in getting out of 
sight, he is safe. The animal will not search 
for him. In this case the trapper’s only hope 
was in reaching a large tree which stood at a 
little distance from him. The case was doubt- 
ful; but the trapper sprang for the tree with 
all his might. Nor did he reach it any too 
soon. As he clapped one hand against the tree 
and swung around it, he might have put his 
other on the moose’s back, so close was he to 
the other side of the tree. At this point the 
trapper’s companion shot the moose. 

J. P. 





LONDON. 


[ The Nation of July 4th, has a very solid article on 
London. Its perusal may astonish some of our 
Americans who seem to have a notion that we are 
the only people who build cities in no time, and mul- 
tiply like rabbits. We give the article entire :] 

Hugh Miller relates how, after wandering 
about London for the first time and asking 
many questions of many people, he came to the 
conclusion that “ Londoners do not know Lon- 
don ;” and he playfully suggests that the great 
city, like certain great folks, has at last grown 
too great “for the familiarities of intimate ac- 
quaintance.” But rather, it seems to us, is 
London like some many-sided and opulent soul 
that welcomes love, confidence, and even famili- 
arity, but is unable in turn completely to reveal 
itself, just because it can find no other soul 
large enough to inspire ur to receive a revelation 
from the entire range of its faculties. 

Indeed no mortal, Cockney or otherwise, 
knows London; and it may be safely affirmed 
that until we have a race of men whose forte is 
what Sidney Smith said Macaulay’s was, om- 
niscience, no mortal ever will know London. 
Even those agreeable persons, cabmen and po- 
licemen, who approach most nearly to Macau- 
lay’s specialty, and whose vocations compel 
them all their lives to a daily and nightly inti- 
macy with the streets of the wondrous city, 
sometimes, after years of beating about the 
town, find themselves lost—to use a Hibernian- 
ism—and compelled to inquire the way among 
streets which they then see for the first time. 

And if no man can know London, neither 
can any nation claim London. It disdains 
the audacity of special ownership that it may 
give itself to mankind. It is for this reason, 
no doubt, that the foreigner in Great Britain 
often experiences a relief in passing from even 
the larger provincial towns of the kingdom up 
to the metropolis. In Liverpool and Man- 
chester he feels that he is on Englishmen’s 
ground, in Glasgow and Edinburgh on Scotch- 
men’s, but in London on his own. Like those 
pre-eminent personages in literature, art, or con- 
duct who outgrow the citizenship of any country 
and become fellow-citizens of all men, this city is 
no longer England’s, but the world’s. It is cos- 
mopolitan. ho of any nation is forbidden to 
salute the universal Shakespeare by the same lov- 
ing acclamation which John Milton used—“ my 
Shakespeare?” And what countryman under 
the sun, even though he be the celebrated 
though ill-boding New Zealander of prophecy, 
may not address the city on the Thames as 
Childe Harold did the city on the Tiber, with the 
loyal strain, 

“___my country, city of the soul ?” 

And this claim on behalf of mankind, of the 
freedom of London, seems admitted by the last 
report of that mightiest nineteenth-century au- 
tocrat, the census-taker, who among other 
curious facts, tells us that there are more Scotch- 
men‘in London than in Edinburgh, more Irish- 
men than in Dublin, more Germans than in any 
town of Germany excepting Berlin, more 
Roman Catholics than in Rome, and more Jews 
than in Palestine. 

In the present magnitude of London it is 
amusing to remember the comments upon its 
— made by Addison or Burke or Dr. 

ohnson at a time when it was to its present 
self what the babe is to the man. One Good 
Friday, Johnson and his man Bozzy trudged 
together along the Strand to attend service at 
St. Clement Danes. Bozzy remarked that 
“ London was too large, for the reason. that no- 
body was heeded by his neighbor, and there was 
no fear of’ censure for not observing Good Fri- 
day.” - The doctor snubbed the fawning cox- 
comb for his Pharisaical speech, but admitted 
that for other reasons London was really too 
large. It was then about one-sixth its present 
size. 

The growth of the town since the happy year 
when Londoners learned how, with proper ac- 
curacy, to count their own noses, presents us & 
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record full of interest, and at the same time to 
us full of wholesome admonition to cultivate a 
grace rarely found in America—urban modesty. 


In 1801 the population of London was 864,845 
In 1811 “ . 1,009,546 
In 1821 . as 1,225,694 
In 1831 e as 1,474,069 
In 1841 - as 1,873,676 
In 1851 m 2,363,141 
In 1861 " " 2,803,034 


In this country our ears are perpetually 
stunned by the din of boasting kept up at the 
growth of certain of our ambitious but still 
callow inland towns. The growth of these 
towns is indeed wonderful, but it would be none 
the less wonderful if there were less noise made 
about it. Who ever saw one rational London- 
er exhibiting the least vanity at the amazing 
and -pauseless increase of that titanic town; 
as soon would he think of finding food for indi- 
vidual conceit in the magnificence of the sun in 
heaven, or in the mellow richness of the ver- 
dure upon the outlying fields. Yet how the sta- 
tistics of the expansion of London, which are 
left to tell in silence their own astounding tale, 
dwarf the records.of accumulating talk which 
so many American cities blazon at every corner 
and bellow from every house-top ! 

Taking the last census in each country as the 
standard of comparison, it — that during 
the ten years preceding 186i London added to 
itself a new city one-half the size of New York, 
more than twice the size of Baltimore, nearly 
three times the size of Boston, more than three 
times the size of Cincinnati or St. Louis, and 
more than four times the size of Uhicago. If 
the eight cities of Buffalo, Rochester, Albany, 
Pittsburg, Newark, Providence, Portland, and 
Milwaukee had been taken up bodily in 1861, 
put on shipboard, conveyed across the Atlantic, 
and deposited on the fringe of the skirts of 
London, they with their united populations, 
would not have added to London so much as 
London quietly added to itself during the previ- 
ous decennial period. Every twelve months a 
new city springs into being along the globous 
verge of Londun equal to the city of Cleve- 
land. 

Jonathan is a very clever boy, no doubt, and 
no doubt Jonathan knows it. But he will 
be quite as clever when, grown tired of spout- 
ing his own praises, he sets out on his travels, 
compares notes with other people, and learns a 
little modesty by learning that he has not a 
monopoly of the business of doing “ big things.” 

The author of the “ Epriella Letters” divides 
the people of London into two races, the solar 
and the lunar. By some recent estimates it ap- 
pears that these races are now even more dis- 
tinctly separated by the exactions of commerce 
than they were in Southey’s time by those of 
fashion. Several years ago the metropolis, like 
some fabulous Cyclops, sprawled out upon its 
couch of 78,000 acres; but the original city, 
the venerable parent of this gigantean monster, 
is still content with that pigmy bed of 723 
acres on which it has reposed for a thousand 
years. The city, though so small, is still the 
center of the trading, financial, and journalistic 
life of London, and has, it seems, a day popu- 
lation of 283,520 souls, and a night population 
of only 113,387 souls. Thus, every morning 
there come rushing into the city from suburb 
and rural cottage and country villa, to toil and 
get rich within the narrow walls of the old city, 
170,133 persons, while there are 509,611 cus- 
tomers and clients who enter the city every day 
to deal with them. What tremendous energy, 
then, must be in the systole and diastole of this 
Cyclopean heart, whose throb can suck in and 
expel every day along its veins and arteries a 
living stream of 728,986 human beings! 

No Londoner, as we have already said, thinks 
of boasting of the awfully increasing propor- 
tions of London; but many a Londoner con- 
templates the subject with anxiety. One trouble- 
some problem is that of ingress and egress. 
Every morning nearly a million of men make a 
rush to get into a space of seven hundred acres, 





and every night they make a rush to get out of 
it. No wonder that in addition to streets on 
the level of the houses they are compelled to 
build streets under the houses and streets over 
the houses, and that in a few years there must 
inevitably be three continuous cities of London 
—terrene London, subterrene London, and su- 
perterrene London. But the swollen and con- 
gested state of the veins and arteries of the 
mighty town is not the only source of anxiety. 
What shall London do for lungs? A meet- 
ing assembled at the Mansion House some time 
ago, under the call of the Lord Mayor, to con- 
sider the peril arising from the disappearance of 
commons and open spaces in the neighborhood 
of the metropolis. The meeting was addressed 
by Thomas Hughes, and other gentlemen of 
note. The most important speech was embod- 
ied in some very startling and amusing esti- 
mates of the future development of London 
presented by Mr. Benjamin Scott, the excellent 
and versatile chamberlain of the city, whose in- 
genious argument in defense of the Pilgrim 
Fathers was recently noticed in these columns. 

Mr. Scott thought that in dealing with the 
question before the meeting they should not 
confine their calculations to 3,000,000 inhabit- 
ants. He found that in 1861 there were 3,222, 
717 persons living within an area of sixteen 
miles, taking Charing Cross as the center. An 
increase of population had been going on within 
that area during the past half-century at the rate 
of nineteen and six-tenths per cent. every ten 
years. In fifty years at this rate, the population 
of the same area would be 8,532,000souls. What 
would be their position fifty years hence if they 
were allowed only the radius at present supposed 
to be sufficient? He fcund that in 1801 the 
people were twenty yards from each other, in 
1851 about fourteen yards, and in 1866 some- 
thing over nine yards. If this diminution of 
space went on for fifty years more, they would 
be more closely packed than his audience were 
at that moment—in fact there would be no 
standing-room for them! 

We may get some impression of the present 
magnitude of London by looking at a few de- 
tails of its colossal state. More than 350,000 
houses are required for this giant to live in; 
and that he may take his walks and drives with 
comfort, he has laid out and paved a number of 
streets which, if placed in line, would extend 
from Liverpool to New York. As he is not 
one of those good giants who are early to bed 
and early to rise, he has been obliged to erect 
for his nocturnal guidance 360,000 gas-lamps 
along his streets, and to keep them burning all 
night, thus consuming every twenty-four hours 
about 13,000,000 cubic feet of gas. To bathe 
his person, to wash his clothes, and te supply 
the various vulgar needs of his kitchen, as well 
as to furnish him occasionally with a beverage 
which he is rather too mueh inclined to despise, 
he uses 44,383,328 gallons of water per day.— 
He seems to depend a good deal on artificial 
heat for a variety of purposes, and is accord- 
ingly compelled to shovel into his bin 5,000,000 
tons of coal every year. Though he does not 
always dress with great splendor, his clothing 
bill is a generous one, for he constantly main- 
tains 2,950 merchant tailors, 3,000 boot and 
shoe dealers, 1,560 milliners and dressmakers, 
and 1,080 linen-drapers. Notwithstanding the 
fact that he is endowed with excellent locomotive 
faculties, he frequently prefers to be carried, 
and for this purpose he keeps always within 
call 5,000 cabs, 1,500 omnibuses, and 24,000 
horses, besides all the other sorts of vehicles 
which human need can require or human wit 
invent. Like giants in general, he is blessed 
with a very tolerable app*tite; and as for thirst, 
it may safely be said that he is never wholly 
without its cravings. In the course of every 
year he manages to devour 1,600,000 quarters of 
wheat, 240,000, bullocks, 1,700,000 sheep, 28,000 
calves, 35,000 pigs, 10,000,000, head of game, 
3,000,000, salmon, and innumerable fish of other 
sorts; while, during the same period, to use the 
language of a deceased humorist, he “ puts 





himself outside” of 43,200,000 gallons of beer, 
2,000,000 gallons of spirits, and 65,000 pipes of 
wine. His dairy may be regarded as a respecta- 
ble one, for he keeps 13,000 cows. It must be 
confessed that he occasionally indulges in the 
weed, for he supports 1,350 tobacconists, Of 
course any giant, whether Christian or pagan, 
who will go on eating, drinking, smoking, and 
dressing at this rate, to say nothing of keeping 
his lamps burning all night, deserves to be ill; 
and we hear without surprise that he has pro- 
vided himself with the constant attendance of 
2,400 doctors. To all his other qualities it is to 
be added that, although something of a rake and 
a good deal of a sot, he is in certain moods a 
marvelously religious giant, all which he proves 
by the fact that he keeps up 852 churches and 
employs the ghostly counsel of 930 divines. 

Such are a few aspects of London—that 
province of bricks, that modern Babel of all 
lands and tongues, so well depicted by Walter 
Thornbury as “the vast, the negative, the mis- 
erable, the loathsome, the great, the magnifi- 
cent.” 


FULFILL YOUR MISSION. 


If you cannot on the ocean 
Sail among the swiftest fleet, 
Rocking on the highest billows, 
Laughing at the storms you meet, 
You can stand among the sailors, 
Anchored yet within the bay, 
You can lend a hand to help them, 
As they launch their boat away. 


If you are too weak to journey 
Up the mountain, steep and high, 
You can stand within the valley, 
While the multitude go by; 
You can chant in happy measure, 
As they slowly pass along ; 
Though they may forget the singer, 
They will not forget the song. 


If you have not gold and silver 
Ever ready to command; 
If you cannot toward the needy 
Reach an ever open hand, 
You can visit the afflicted, 
O’er the erring you can weep ; 
You can be a true disciple 
Sitting at the Savior’s feet. 


If you cannot in the harvest, 
Garner up the richest sheaf, 
Many a grain both ripe and golden 
Will the careless reaper leave ; 
Go and glean among the briers, 
Growing rank against the wall, 
For it may be that the shadow 
Hides the heaviest wheat of all. 


If you cannot in the conflict 
Prove yourself a soldier true— 
If, where fire and smoke are thickest, 
There’s no work for you to do ; 
When the battle-field is silent, 
You can go with silent tread, 
You can bear away the wounded, 
You can cover up the dead. 


Do not, then, stand idly waiting, 

For some greater work to do; 
Fortune is a lazy goddess— 

She will never come to you. 
Go and toil at any vineyard, 

Do not fear to do or dare ; 
If you want a field of labor, 

You can find it any where. 

—Mrs. Gates. 


Eneuisu Po.rrensss:—John W. Forney, 


Clerk of the U.S. Senate, writing to the Phila- 
delphia Press from England, speaks of the ad- 
mirable order that guides and governs every- 
thing connected with the British railroads : 

“ Politeness on the part of the officials to the 
travelers is universal. There is no noise, no 
confusion, and no wrangling ; and when I state 
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that I have not heard an oath from a railroad 
agent or a cab-driver since I have been here, 
I say what I regret I cannot say of all the rail- 
road subordinates in our own country. The 
safety and the comfort of the travelers seem 
to be the first consideration. When I remem- 
ber how often I have seen a poor fellow 
snubbed and mortified by a rude conductor or 
clerk, on a car or at a hotel, when he ventured 
to ask a harmless question, I could wish at 
least one British institution transplanted to the 
United States.” 


NEWS ITEMS. 

On the 19th inst. the President returned the sup- 
plementary Reconstruction bill with a veto message, 
in which he characterizes the Reconstruction act as 
unconstitutional and tyrannical. 


ON the 18th inst. the Senate passed a bill providing 
for the appointment of a commission to establish 
peace with the Indians, 


Ir is reported that Senator Doolittle is at Copen- 
hagen to negotiate with the Danish Government for 
the purchase of Santo Thomas, a small Island in the 
West Indies. 


THE counsel for the defence on the Sarratt trial, 
have nearly finished the examination of their wit- 
nesses, and the summing up will probably begin this 
week. The endeavor of the defense has been chiefly 
to prove an alibi, and to impeach the evidence of 
Weichman, Dye, McMillan, and other principal 
witnesses of the prosecution. 

FOREIGN. 


Tue Imperial Government of Austria has dis- 
patched Admiral Tegetoff, of the navy, to Mexico for 
the body of the late Archduke Maximilian. 

THE trial of Berezowski for his attempt to assassi- 
nate the Emperor of Russia, has resulted in a verdict 
of “ guilty, with extenuating circumstances ;” and he 
has been sentenced to imprisonment and hard labor 
for life. 

Reports received from Rome represent that the 
Papal Government is much alarmed by the menacing 
attitude of the party of action under the leadership 
of Garibaldi. The Pope, it is said, has made an 
appeal to the Emperor of France for the protection of 
the Holy See. 

GEN. SALNAVE, who for some time has been actipg 
as President of Hayti, has been unanimously elected 
President for four years. 

Tue Imperial Diet of Austria, on the 17th inst., 
rejected the bill for the abolition of capital punish- 
ment througout the limits of the Empire. 

THE English held a great Naval Review off Spit- 
head on the 17th inst. in honor of their visitor, 
Abdul Aziz, Sultan of Turkey. The squadron 
numbered eighty vessels, and a thousand more 
filled with spectators were in seeing distance of the 
grand pageant. 


GEN. CorTINA, it is stated, with 1,500 men of the 
Mexican Liberal army, is expecting to attack Lozado, 
who, with the last remnant of the Imperial army, 
has his headquarters at Acapulco. 

THE Mount CrEnis TUNNEL, now being bored 
through the Alps at Susa, in order to connect north- 
ern Italy with French Savoy by railway, appears to 
be progressing favorably. According to statements 
recently made to the French Corps Legislatif by Count 
Dubois, Councillor of State, the work is now being 
prosecuted on both the French and the Italian side 
at nearly equal rates of progress. The whole length 
of the tunnel is to be 12,220 meters—nearly seven 
and two-thirds miles. Of this length there have now 
been bored 6, 984 meters, leaving 5,236 meters yet to 
be bored. At the rate at which the work is now 
being done, the whole, it is said, will be finished in 
four years. 


Gorne Angap.—An Englishman and a Yankee 
were disputing, when the former sneeringly re- 
marked :-— 

“ Fortunately, the Americans can go no far- 
ther than the Pacific shore.” 

The Yankee scratched his prolific brain for an 
instant, and thus replied;— 





“Why! good gracious! They ‘are already 
levelling the Rocky Mountains and carting the 
dirt out West. I had a letter last week from 
my cousin, who is living two hundred miles 
west of the Pacific shore, on made land!” 


A Scotch lady from a country town in the 
Highlands, being taken to Edinburgh, and hear- 
ing modern singing in a church for the first 
time, was asked by the lady who took her 
there what she thought of the music. 

‘It’s verra bonny, verra bonny; but oh, my 
leddy, it’s an awfu’ way of spending the Sab- 
bath.’ 


Ar the time the cholera was so bad in Prague, 
Dr. R. was called out suddenly to see a patient. 
At the time he entered the sick room the fami- 
ly physician did the same. The two doctors 
found their patient in a strong perspiration, and 
both put their hands under the bed-clothes, in 
order to feel his pulse, but, by accident, got hold 
of each other’s. “He has got the cholera!” 
said Dr. X. “No such thing,” said the other ; 
“he’s only drunk.” 


THE TRAPPER’S GUIDE. 
(NEW EDITION.) 


The Community will publish, on or before the 20th 
of August, a new edition of 


THE TRAPPER’S GUIDE, 
By 8. NEWHOUSE. 

This edition will present the work in a revised 
and enlarged form, with new chapters on Animals, 
Practical Trapping, Hunting and Fishing, Narratives 
of Adventure, &c. It is intended to bea thorough 
manual for the trapping of all kinds of fur-bearing 
animals; a companion for the Hunter, and Woods- 
man; an eye volume for all who are inter- 
ested in life in the forests and among the streams. 
It will form a volume of about 200 pages, with new, 
original and elegant illustrations, and will be sold at 
the following prices: Paper covers, $1; Cloth, $1,50. 

Orders may be addressed to Oneida Community, 
Oneida, N. Y., or to the Community Office, No. 9 
Moffat Building, 335 Broadway, New York. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A, (. K., Mich.—We are very thankful for the 
good will which prompted you to write so enthusi- 
astically of your visit at Oneida. Your “ Colloquy” 
is perhaps too good to publish in our own paper. 


THE WILD FLOWERS OF CONNECTICUT. 
SEEN BY A LADY, 
During the Week ending July 24, 1867. 


Plantanthera lacera, Ragged Orchis. 
Chimaphila maculata, Spotted Wintergreen, 
Mimulus ringens, Monkey-flower. 
Ranuneulvs Pennsylvanicus, Bristly Crowfoot. 
Sericocarpus solidagineus, White-topped Aster. 
Cryptotenia Canadensis, Hornewort. 
Portulaca oleracea, Purslane. 
Rhus glabra, Smooth Sumach. 
Spirea tomentosa, Steeple-bush. 
Asclepias phytolaccoides, Poke-Milkweed. 


Cnothera biennis, 
Hypericum mutilum, 


Common Evening-Primrose. 


Nasturtium palustre, Marsh Cress. 
Aster corymbosus, 
Sagittaria variabilis, Arrow-head. 


Polygala sanguinea, 
Aza’ea viscosa, 
Cirstum lanceolatum, 
Hyperwum Canadense, 
Clematis Virginiana, 
Ludwigia alternifoha, 
Mimulus alatus, 
Daucus Carota, 
Epilobium coloratum, 


Clammy Azalea. 
Common Thistle. 


Common Virgin’s Bower. 
Seed-box. 


Wild Carrot. 


Phryma Leptostachya, Lopseed. 

Platanus occidentalis, American Plane or Syca- 
{ more. 

EHupatorium purpureum, Trumpet-Weed. 

Helianthus dvaricatus, Sunflower. 

Aster laevis, 

Zupatorium perfoliatum, Thoroughwort. 





Standing Announcements: 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida Depot. Number of members, 210. Land, 
539 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manufactures. Theol- 
ogy, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Communism. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of de- 
pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the Circu.ax. 


NEW YORK AGENCY. 
Branch of 0. C., at 335 Broadway, N.Y. Room 9. Number 
of members, 10. Business, Commerce. 


NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven,Conn. Num- 
ber of members, 9. Business, boarding of students from the 
Communities. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and branches are not “ Free Lovers” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system CompLex Mar- 
R1AGE, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Continence. 

ADMISSIONS. 

Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches, after sufli- 
cient acquaintance ; but not on mete application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deed#. The present accommodations of the Commu- 
nities are crowded; and large acc will be impossible till 
new Communities are formed. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Biack and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be purchased, or of the Community Agency, 
835 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 


TRAVELINC-BAGS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 


PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their office, 335 Broadway, 
N. Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 





JELLIES. 

The following kinds of jellies have been put up the past sea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crap-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape, 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their office, 385 Broadway, New York. 





SEWINC-SILK 
Of our own manufacture (Willow Place Works); also of vari- 
ous brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantities for sale 
by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, New York. 





0. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 835 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 

This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore. 
We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Send money enough with your orders, 
and we will return any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it 
and allow you four per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following Paste views of the Oneida Communit 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group: Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10— 
price 75cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds “an be furnished for 40centseach. Views, 
carte dev size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the pricenamed. Address, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Hanp-Book or Toe OnzipA Community; with a Sketch of its 
Founder, and an Outline of its Constitution and Doctrines. 
72 pp. octavo. Price, 85 cents for single copy; $3.50 per 
dozen. 4 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FaiTH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

MALE Continence ; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noygs. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 

Back VoLumes oF THe “CirevLar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, at $1.75. 

[The above works are for salé at this office.) 

Mesers. Trusyer & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row; 
London, have our Hanp-Boox or Taz Owe1pa Commenity for sale ; 
they will receive subscriptions for the CiacuLaz, and orders for 
our other publications. 
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